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I.  THE   EXODUS. 

The  exodus  thus  far  has  proved  a  success,  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  autlwr  of  the  Principia 
Papers.  During  the  publication  and  circulation  of  the 
first  seven  or  eight  numbers  or  chapters  in  1876,  7  and  8, 
the  foundation  for  the  exodus  of  the  Freedmen  was  laid 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition  by  pointing  out 
their  political  dangers,  not  the  least  among  which  were 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  chains  that  were  forged  for  them, 
awaiting  their  return  to  serfdom,  if  not  to  absolute  chattel 
slavery. 

These  Papers  were  liberally  distributed  in  1876  and 
1877,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  '•  Solid  South,"  and  the 
most  doubtful  republican  states  north  and  west.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  infamous  states-rights  doctrine  to  the 
political  trinity  of  despotism  in  1877,  with  federal  bayonets 
enough  in  each  of  the  bulldozing  states  to  maintain  it,  as 
then  delineated,  and  proven  in  No.  7,  entitled  the  "  South- 
ern Policy,"  we  found  it  necessary  in  the  following  papers 
to  define  our  plan  as  in  No.  9,  and  reduce  the  exodus  to 
a  system  of  measures  as  in  No.  10,  which  were  lawful  and 
legitimate  on  the  part  of  the  Freedmen,  quiet  and  blood- 
less in  their  execution,  and,  in  our  judgment  the  best  thing 
on  the  whole  for  the  planters  themselves. 

We  did  not  take  much  stock  in,  nor  rely  on  help  from 
the  few  remaining  non-resistants,  remembering  their  op- 
position to  the  Libert}'  Party  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  quietly  abolish  slaver)-  by  political  action  and 
the  ballot,  which  culminated  in  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation in  1S63,  intensified  by  a  bloody  and  devastating 


war.  The  same  elements  who  opposea  me  Liberty  I'any 
then,  oppose  the  exodus  now. 

The  shot-^in  politicians,  the  bulldozing  planter-class 
of  ex-slaveholders,  the  sham  democracy  both  north  and 
south,  together  with  their  allies  of  Garrisonian  non-resis- 
tants, and  the  colored  men  occupying  offices  under  gov- 
ernment with  some  others,  are  all  trying  to  induce  the 
Freedmen  to  stay  in  the  south  instead  of  going  west  and 
buying  land  like  other  people  and  farming  on  their  own 
account. 

But  cui  bono?  The  planters,  too  lazy  to  work  them- 
selves, and  too  mean  to  pay  their  laborers  beyond  an 
allowance  of  corn  and  bacon,  as  they  allow  their  horses 
and  cattle  corn  and  fodder,  are  willing  the  "  niggers  " 
should  till  their  soil  for  them,  as  long  as  they  themselves 
can  reap  the  fruits  and  profits  of  their  sweat  and  toil, 
without  paying  for  the  same,  and  without  working  with 
their  own  hands. 

Their  allies  advise  the  Freedmen  to  do  the  same  thing 
viz.,  to  stay  in  the  south  as  their  home,  and  work  for  their 
old  masters,  but  their  objective  point  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  planters.  The  latter  wish  them  to  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  practical  slavery. 
The  former  wish  them  to  stay  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  the  soil  they  have  tilled  so  long  without 
compensation,  but  /low  they  are  to  do  that  they  don't 
dare  to  tell  the  Freedmen. 

They  call  the  exodus  "  a  wretched  substitute  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  national  obligations  by  which  the  govern- 
ment is  held  and  firmly  bound  to  protect  every  American 
citizen  of  whatever  color,  upon  any  and  every  part  of  the 
American  domain." 

But  wehoXd  that  the  exodus  is  a  dernier  resort  to  which 
the  Freedmen  are  driven  because  the  government  has  ab- 
solutely and  repeatedly  refused  to  protect  them  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  thus  fulfil  its  "  national  obligations  "  to 
them,  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  national  con- 
stitution it  has  sworn  to  support  and  maintain.  Nay  more, 
it  yielded  to  rebels  in  arms  the  doctrine  of  nationality  and 
consented  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  bulldozing  states 


in  national  duties  as  well  as  state  affairs,  and  the  Freed- 
men,  after  claiming  protection  under  the  constitution  for 
three  long  and  bloody  years,  without  success,  began  their 
exodus  to  a  better  land. 

Injustice  \t  is  true  the  Freedmen  are  entitled  to  the 
soil  they  have  so  long  tilled  without  compensation,  but  in 
law  they  have  no  claims  that  would  be  recognised  by  our 
courts  either  state  or  national.  If  therefore  they  should 
follow  the  advice  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  follow- 
ers to  its  legitimate  results,  the  race  of  planters  or  their 
late  slaves  must  one  or  the  other  be  exterminated  and 
wiped  out  in  blood.  The  contest  would  be  all  the  more 
bloody  as  our  government  (shame  on  it)  deliberately 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  ex-slaveholders  by  trans- 
ferring the  federal  bayonets  from  the  hands  of  the 
ex-slaves  who  assisted  in  conquering  the  slaveholder's 
rebellion  to  the  hands  of  their  old  masters  to  re-conquer 
and  enslave  their  former  bondsmen. 

The  constitutional  amendments  of  the  United  States 
have  made  citizens  of  them,  and  they  are  as  much  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby  recognized  and 
conferred,  as  the  planters  themselves,  and  on  the  same 
conditions,  albeit  the  government  in  that  case  ignored 
those  rights  and  its  own  constitutional  obligations. 

2.  The  Best  Course  for  the  Freedmen. 

But  we  have  marked  out  for  the  Freedmen  a  better 
course  for  them,  their  families,  and  all  concerned,  as  our 
Principia  Papers  bear  witness.  Nay,  we  have  done  more, 
we  have  cast  up  a  great-highway  of  financial  salvation  for 
them,  by  which  they  can  flee  from  the  worn-out  slavery- 
cursed  lands  of  the  south,  to  the  richest  prairie  lands  of 
the  west,  where  a  good  day's  work  will  buy  an  acre  of 
good  land,  instead  of  paying  an  old  master  six  dollars 
rent  for  an  acre  of  poorer  land  in  the  South,  and  by  which 
they  can  flee  from  re-enslavements  by  their  oppressors  to 
a  land  of  political  rights,  de  facto  as  well  as  dejure,  and 
make  for  themselves  and  their  families,  homesteads. 
They  will  also  be  able  in  their  new  condition  to  take  out 
of  Congress  a  score  or  two  of  shot-gun  politicians,  sent 
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thereon  the  Mississippi  plan,  improved  and  intensified,  as 
by  the  Yazoo  pattern,  and  substituta  by  their  own  ballots 
law-makers  for  the  nation  worthy  the  name. 

These  measures  are  all  lawful  and  legitimate,  while 
those  in  favor  of  their  remaining  in  rebeldom,  mean  a 
bloody  war  of  races,  for  the  planters  want  them  to  stay 
as  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  but  not  as  citizens 
at  all. 

If  the  Freedmen  now  in  the  south  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Garrisonians,  and  the  demands  of  the  planters  to  stay 
where  they  are,  they  will  find  themselves  in  one  of  two 
conditions,  under  that  advice  from  which  to  choose,  and 
these  two  conditions  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
07ily  ones  from  which  they  can  choose. 

First,  they  must  submit  to  practical  slavery,  with  the 
constitutional  amendments  nullified  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  slave-power,  with  the  "Mississippi  plan  "  sub- 
stituted, and  every  republican  voter  shot  down  at  sight 
according  to  the  shot-gun  code,  which  protects  murderers 
and  condones  their  crimes. 

Or,  Second,  they  must  take  possession  of  the  soil,  fer- 
tilized with  the  blood  and  bones  of  their  former,  if  not 
present  masters,  and  all  this  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  the 
government  they  fought  to  save,  but  which  has  put  out 
of  their  power  the  very  means  of  self-defence  even.  The 
federal  bayonets  with  which  they  conquered  the  rebellion 
and  which.  President  Grant  left  in  the  southern  arsenals 
for  their  protection  as  citizens  under  the  Constitution,  are 
not  now  within  their  reach.  The  very  first  thing  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  as  the  successor  oL  Gen.  Grant,  did  after  he 
had  secured  their  votes  which  put  him  in  the  White  House, 
was  to  transfer  those  same  federal  bayonets  into  the  hands 
of  the  unhung  and  unrepentant  rebels,  who  had  fought 
four  years  to  destroy  the  government  they  could  not  con- 
quer, so  that  they  might  keep  their  laborers  forever  in 
subjection.  To  talk  about  their  "staying  in  the  South" 
under  such  circumstances,  is  sheer  nonsense  unworthy 
any  man  or  woman  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  To  talk 
about  our  present  administration  protecting  them  in  their 
political,  constitutional  rights,  is  about  as  sensible,  after 


having  made  such  a  record  for  itself,  and  treated  them  so 
cruelly,  as  to  talk  of  sending  a  pack  of  wolves  into  a 
sheep-fold  to  protect  the  sheep  and  lambs,  or  to  throw 
little  foxes  into  a  kennel  of  bloodhounds  for  their  protec- 
tion. 

3.  God's  Plan  for  their  Deliverance. 

But  our  plan  for  their  escape  from  the  two  conditions 
we  have  named,  is  substantially  after  God's  pattern  with 
the  Israelites,  and  is  2l peaceable,  quiet,  bloodless  and  cotisH- 
tional  solution  of  the  race  problem.  It  is  equally  safe  for 
tlie  bondmen,  and  the  American  Pharaohs  who,  with  their 
allies,  are  endeavoring  to  keep  them  in  bondage  to  their 
old  masters,  which  means,  stay  and  be  our  slaves,  or  take 
the  death  penalty,  or,  perhaps  both. 

The  Eg}'ptian  slave-holders  pursued  their  fleeing  bond- 
men to  the  Red  Sea,  where  God  interposed  and  over- 
whelmed their  pursuers  in  it.  "  Pharaoh  and  his  horse- 
men were  dashed  in  the  tide."  Their  American  proto 
types  pursued  their  fleeing  bondmen  to  the  American  Red 
Sea,  viz.,  the  Mississippi  River,  when  God  sentthe  yellow 
fever  scourge,  and  gave  the  planters  other  business  to 
attend  to.  Some  of  the  colored  people  are  opposed  to 
the  exodus,  'tis  true,  but  the  grim  messenger  of  death 
makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  color.  After  God  had 
led  the  Israelites  safely  through  the  Red  Sea  and  over- 
whelmed Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  its  w^aters.  He  found  it 
necessaiy  to  chastise  and  punish  his  own  children  with 
death  during  their  forty  years  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness, for  their  unbelief,  rebellion  and  disobedience.  Pha- 
raoh and  his  host  did  their  best  to  stop  the  exodus  of 
the  Israehtes,  and  the  American  planters  are  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  prototypes,  to  stop  the 
present  exodus.  But  the  same  God  who  ruled  the  world 
3370  years  ago,  or  twelve  and  a  half  centuries  B.  c,  rules 
it  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century  a.  d.,  then  by  a  theocra- 
cy, now  by  a  democracy  and  the  overruling  of  second 
causes.  But  God's  democracy  is  no  sham  as  ours  is,  as 
the  political  trinity  of  despotism  will  find  out  in  due  time, 
to  their  everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 
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After  the  Hebrew  Exodus,  God  commanded  Joshua  to 
pass  over  Jordan,  go  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan, 
destroy  the  seven  rebel  nations  there,  and  divide  the  land 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  an  inheritance  forever.  We 
have  more  than  that  number  of  rebel  states  in  this  nation, 
which  have  set  up  for  themselves,  and  though  they  have 
substituted  nominal  Governors  for  Kings  the  elements  of 
despotism  are  the  same.  They  claim  not  only  supreme 
power  in  state  affairs,  but  in  national.  They  deny  that 
the  nation  has  any  power  to  protect  its  own  citizens 
within  their  state  lines.  They  claim  that  they  have  the 
right  to  shoot,  kill  and  murder  every  black  republican, 
and,  as  has  been  recently  demonstrated,  there  is  no  court 
or  jury  among  those  barbarians  to  convict  or  punish  their 
cnminals.  Nay  more,  they  protect  their  criminals  and 
condone  their  crimes.  Did  the  seven  kings  that  Joshua 
destroyed  in  Canaan  do  more  than  that  ?  Not  only  did 
God  destroy  the  Eg}'ptians  who  pursued,  the  Israelites  to 
the  Red  Sea,  but  he  destroyed  the  Canaanites  who  op- 
posed their  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise.  Has  the 
Divine  economy  ever  been  abrogated  ? 

We  believe  that  the  Divine  wrath  will,  in  due  time,  be 
visited  upon  the  same  elements  of  despotism  in  this  coun- 
try. The  white  race  of  slave-holders  have  been  treasur- 
ing up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  by  their  unparal- 
leled oppressions  of  their  colored  laborers  who  have  for 
more  than  two  centuries  fed  them  and  their  families  with 
bread,  and  supported  them  in  idleness.  They  are  too 
mean  to  pay  their  laborers,  and  \Q)0  wicked  \o  let  them  live. 
There  is  but  one  class  of  men  on  God's  footstool  meaner^ 
and  that  is  composed  of  northern  dough-faces  who  at 
their  bidding  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  lick 
the  mud  from  their  master's  boots. 

4.  The-stay-where-they-are-Plan  a  Sham  and  a  De- 
lusion. 

Since  writing  the  preceeding  pages,  a  remarkable  paper 
has  come  to  hand,  as  reported  in  the  BostonJDaily  Adver- 
tiser of  Sept.  13th  1879.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  U.  S.  Marshall  at  Washington,  and  was  read 
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before  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

The  main  part  of  his  argument  in  defence  of  his  race 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Principia  Papers  which  have  been 
published  and  widely  distributed  during  the  last  three 
years,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  negro  Exodus  as  "  the 
way  to  right  his  wrongs,"  he  evidently  wrote  that  para- 
graph for  the  latitude  of  Washington,  and  the  ears  of  the 
administration  whose  servant  he  is.  He  never  wrote  it 
as  a  graduate  of  the  patriarchal  institution  of  slavery^  or 
a  fugitive  from  the  house  of  bondage.  He  says  *'  that  for 
various  reasons  the  present  agitation  of  an  African  Exo- 
dus from  the  South,  is  ill-timed,  and  in  some  respects, 
hurtful."  If  he  means  that  the  exodus  is  *'  ill-timed  " 
because  it  was  not  inaugurated  forty  years  ago,  when  he 
fled  from  his  old  master,  we  might  agree  with  him.  But 
he  means  no  such  thing,  for  when  he  talks  about  "  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "  being  "  liberal,  just  and 
generous  toward  the  South,"  everybody  of  common  intel- 
igence  knows  that  the  South  means  the  whites^  not  the 
blacks  at  all,  for  as  we  have  already  said  and  proven  in 
the  Principia  Papers,  one  of  his  first  acts  after  swearing 
to  support  the  United  States  Constitution,  was  to  trample 
it  under  foot,  nullify  its  amendments  touching  the  Freed- 
men,  and  practically  placing  every  Southern  State  Con- 
stitution above  and  paramount  to  it,  and  thus  returning 
the  Freedmen  into  the  power  of  their  old  masters,  yelling 
to  them  from  the  White  House  "  steboy,"  and  to  the  be- 
trayed and  deserted  Freedmen,  "  conciliation  "  ! 

But  Mr.  Douglass  says  farther  that  the  President  "  has 
sounded  a  halt  in  that  direction."  Yes,  and  he  might 
have  added,  that  he  locked  his  barn  after  the  horse  was 
stolen. 

The  "  halt "  was  by  no  means  caused  by  the  exodus,  nor 
vice  versa,  but  by  the  results  of  his  impeachable  offense 
in  doing  what  we  have  just  reiterated.  Those  results  were 
the  sending  to  Congress,  by  fraud,  intimidation  and  vio- 
lence, rebels  and  bulldozing  democrats  enough  to  control 
both  houses.  When  therefore  Mr.  Hayes  saw  their  objec- 
tive point  he  saw  that  he  was  to  be  pitched  out  of  the 
White  House  neck  and  heels !     He  had  abandoned  the 
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Freedmen  who  elected  him,  and  now  his  turn  was  near  at 
hand.  He  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  there 
was  no  need  of  a  Daniel  to  interpret  it.  He  knew  that 
God  had  '*  numbered  and  finished"  his  political  days  in 
tlie  direction  of  "conciliating"  rebels  instead  of  conquer- 
ij9g  and  hanging  them  ;  that  he  had  been  '"weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting,"  and  that  his  presidency 
was  soon  to  pass  into  the  power  of  the  political  trinity  of 
despotism.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Presi- 
dent Hayes  affixed  his  veto  to  the  bills  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  which  fairly  interpreted 
meant  his  political  ruin  and  disgrace.  It  was  to  save  him- 
self, not  the  negroes  from  ruin,  for  he  had  already  ruined 
them,  and  they  had  found  a  remedy  in  the  exodus.  For 
Mr.  Douglass  or  anybody  else  to  call  the  exodus  ill-timed 
because  it  followed  those  vetoes  is  a  non-sequitcr,  and  no 
bar  to  its  continuance,  for  it  not  only  followed  but  pre- 
ceded the  vetoes,  as  Mr.  Douglass  might  have  known  if  he 
had  read  the  Principia  Papers. 

That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood  we  will  state  the 
case  in  a  different  form.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  his  administration,  the  sick  man  at  the  White  House 
had  performed  several  unconstitutional  acts  in  displacing 
the  governors  of  two  of  the  states  of  this  nation,  who  had 
been  constitutionally  elected  by  the  people  and  legally 
inaugurated  into  their  respective  offices,  in  harmony  with 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  not  only,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  said  states  themselves,  and  placing  in 
their  gubernatorial  chairs  minority  candidates  who  lacked 
thousands  of  votes  of  an  election,  and  all  this  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  armed  rebellion  composed  of  shot-gun  brigades 
and  rifle-clubs,  who  should  have  been  shot  or  hung  accord- 
ing to  military  or  constitutional  laws,  and  not  "  concili- 
ated "  at  such  a  ruinous  price,  by  the  executive. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  rebels  made  another  condition 
of  ''  conciliation,"  viz.  :  that  the  federal  bayonets  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the //^zZ/^/z^/ arsenals,  where  they  were 
available  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
placed  in  the  state  arsenals  where  they  could  be  used  to 
maintain  state  supremacy  over  the  nation.     These  things 
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and  others  we  might  mention,  were  done  by  Mr.  Hayes 
before  he  was  fairly  warm  in  his  chair  of  state,  to  consti- 
tute a  "  solid  south." 

5.  Some  of  the  Results  oe  a  "  Solid  South." 

Well,  what  are  the  results  of  the  "  solid  south  "  thus  il- 
legally constituted  to  pacify  and  conciliate  unhung  rebels  ? 
They  filled  up  Congress  with  a  working  majority  from  the 
shot-gun  brigades  and  rifle  clubs,  not  hy  ballots  but  bullets. 
They  sent  men  to  Congress,  who  were  never  elected,  or  if 
elected  \nform,  it  was  after  a  majority  of  black  republi- 
cans had  been  shot  down  or  intimidated  with  the  same 
Federal  bayonets  put  into  their  hands  by  the  President, 
with  which  those  loyal  republicans  had  conquered  tlie 
rebels,  and  elected  him. 

These  political  doctors  and  shot-gun  politicians  were 
no  sooner  in  their  seats  than  they  concocted  a  prescription 
for  the  sick  man  at  the  White  House,  and  undertook  to 
force  it  down  his  political  throat.  But  he  was  a  political 
doctor  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  scented  the  medicine  he 
detected  "  death  in  the  pot."  They  repeated  their  prescrip- 
tions with  variations,  but  he  vetoed  diem  every  time,  and 
because  he  vetoed  unconstitutional  measures,  what  .•*  Why 
his  political  associates  claim  for  him  a  free  pardon  for  the 
unconstitutional  acts  he  had  himself  committed.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  members  of  the  shot-gun  brigade 
who  entered  congress  with  their  hands  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  loyal  republicans,  and  who  should  claim  immun- 
ity from  their  crimes  because  they  didn't  "kill  them  all ! 

Are  crimes  in  this  country  thus  to  be  glossed  over  with 
sophistry  and  transformed  into  virtue  ?  Does  the  refusal 
to  commit  further  crimes  atone  for  those  already  conji- 
mitted  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  false  philosophy  and  lame 
logic  of  the  apologists  for  crimes  and  criminals. 

While  we  would  give  the  President  all  due  credit  for 
his  vetoes,  we  would  hold  him  responsible  for  his  uncon- 
stitutional acts.  The  shot-gun  brigade  in  Congress  have 
a  remedy  for  the  vetoes  by  counting  out  republicans  that 
were  elected,  and  counting  in  rebel  democrats  that  were 
not,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  pass  any  measure  they  please 
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over  the  President's  veto.'  But  the  President  has  no  rem- 
edy for  his  unconstitutional  acts,  which  resulted  in  sending 
to  the  Fort}--sixth  Congress  such  a  motley  crowd  of  rebels. 
He  cannot  call  to  life  again  the  tens  of  thousands  of  loyal 
republicans  who  turned  the  scale  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  favor  of  republicanism  not  only,  but  also  who 
turned  the  scale  in  the  electorial  college  in  his  favor,  and 
lost  their  lives  for  it.  They  did  not  dream  that  the  politi- 
cal power  they  were  putting  into  the  hands  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  in  1876  was  to  be  used  to  practically  nullify  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  put  them  back  into  the 
power  of  their  old  masters,  and  establish  a  despotism. 
But  they  soon  found  out  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  those 
who  sur\nved  the  terrible  ordeal  set  their  faces  toward  the 
promised  land  and  began  their  preparations  for  the  exodus. 
But  it  took  the  President  two  long  years  to  find  out  his 
political  blunders,  if  not  crimes,  and  hence  his  vetoes  to 
save  himself  from  ruin,  and  the  ship  of  state  he  repre- 
sented from  wreck.  We  are  indebted  to  Congress  for  it, 
for  when  the  extra  Session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
led  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  which  he  had,  two 
years  before,  precipitated  the  Freedmen  from  citizenship 
to  the  valley  of  bondage,  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  he 
saw  his  own  danger  of  being  hurled  from  the  higher  peak 
where  the  White  House  stands,  and  '*  sounded  a  halt " 
Marshall  Douglass  tells  us  about. 

6.  The  Barbarisms  of   Rebeldom. 

But  while  the  Executive  of  this  great  and  growing  na- 
tion was  being  fooled  by  the  lullaby  songs  of  '•  concilia- 
tion "  of  the  Hamptons  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Nicholses  of  Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  legislature  of 
1878  was  framing  iniquity  into  a  law,  and  utilizing  their 
newly  acquired  power  over  the  Freedman.  We  will  let 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  state  the  case.  In  its  leader 
of  Sept.  23d  it  says : 

"The  Sale  of  Persons  Accused  of  Crime. 

"  Under  the  title  '  An  act  to  reduce  the  judiciary  ex- 
penses of  the  State,"  the  Mississippi  legislature  last  year 
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enacted  a  law  cunningly  and  craelly  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppression.  Its  principal  provision  is  that  in 
each  county  a  contract  shall  be  made  with  some  person 
or  persons  to  take  charge  of  all  who  may  be  convicted 
and  committed  to  jail,  and  all  who  are  connnittcd  to  await 
trial  for  bailable  offences.  The  convicted  persons  are  re- 
quired to  work  for  the  contractor.  Persons  awaiting 
trial  have  an  odd  sort  of  option.  They  are  only  to  be 
worked  at  their  own  request,  but  unless  they  make  such 
request  ihey  are  to  be  put  upon  a  diet  of  six  ounces  of 
bacon  and  one  pound  of  bread  and  water  a  day ;  and  in 
case  they  are  subsequently  convicted  they  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  time  for  which  they  are  sentenced,  work  long 
enough  to  pay  all  the  costs  for  their  maintenance  while 
awaiting  trial,  their  earnings  being  reckoned  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day.  And  when  any  person  is  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  and  costs,  in  addition  to  being  imprisoned,  he 
must,  in  default  of  payment,  work  out  the  amount  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  day.  If  ill  and  unable  to  work,  he 
must,  on  recovery,  work  two  days  for  every  one  lost  by 
sickness. 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  a  most  iniquitous 
law.  Although  it  does  not  mention  any  class  or  race,  it 
is  intended  for  the  colored  people.  The  Barkesdales  are 
liberated  on  bail,  even  when  they  have  publicly  com- 
mitted an  unprovoked  murder.  The  colored  people  once 
arrested,  must  remain  in  jail  until  they  are  tried.  They 
are  too  poor  to  furnish  bail.  Any  employer  who  conceives 
it  to  be  for  his  interest  to  accuse  a  man  in  his  employ 
can  secure  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  offender. 
It  is  a  weapon  which  the  average  Mississippi  planter  will 
know  how  to  use.  Suppose  on  any  farm  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  hands  to  emigrate.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  for  the  planter  to  threaten  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  with  the  consequences  of  this  law  if  they 
persist.  And  it  is  no  idle  threat.  He  can  carry  out  his 
plan  and  break  up  the  movement  with  not  the  slightest 
difficulty.  It  is  even  possible  to  make  this  law  a  coer- 
cive instrument  in  compelling  the  colored  people  to  ac- 
cept a  low  rate  of  wages  for  their  labor.  In  skilful  hands 
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it  may  put  an  alternative  before  the  laborers, — whether 
they  will  work  for  little  on  the  plantation,  or  for  nothing 
under  the  county  contractor. 

'•The  law  is  a  public  disgrace.  Dr.  Elliot,  while  in 
Boston  last  summer,  remarked  to  us  that  in  the  course 
of  the  '  exodus  '  through  St.  Louis,  he  talked  freely  with 
many  quite  intelligent  men,  who  told  him  that '  somehow 
it  had  got  round  among  tlieir  people  (the  negroes)  that 
next  year  they'd  have  to  work  for  nothing  "  ;  and  that, 
no  doubt,  was  the  foreshadowing  of  this  law.  The  rul- 
ing class  say  it  is  only  a  rod  held  *  in  terrorem,'  but  it  is 
used  often  enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  an  idle  fear. 
Against  it,  in  a  community  which  regards  the  civil  rights 
of  negroes  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  or  as  a  Yankee 
imposition,  the  average  colored  man  would  find  no  pro- 
tection.    Practical  peonage  would  be  the  result." 

If  any  one,  be  he  Divine  or  Statesman,  or  Politician  or 
Editor  is  verdant  enough  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
either  factor  of  the  political  trinity  of  despotism,  has  im- 
proved in  the  direction  of  republicanism  or  changed  for 
the  better  since  1S76,  we  could  give  him  abundant  evi- 
dence from  our  correspondence  that  the  change  is  toward 
barbarism. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  more  specimens  nearest 
at  hand,  for  it  would  require  a  volume  to  publish  all  the 
testimony  of  this  sort. 

I.  Blackville,  S.  C,  has  a  post-office  which  supplies 
about  3,000  people  with  mail  matter,  and  there  is  no  other 
post-office  within  fifty  miles  of  it.  It  had  a  colored  man 
by  the  name  of  Nix  for  postmaster,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  mail  matter  to  whoever  it  was  directed, 
whether  black  or  white,  or  any  of  the  shades  between 
—  whether  he  belonged  to  the  high  toned  white  Demo- 
crats, or  the  darker  shades  of  Republicans.  He  did'nt 
even  open  the  letters  or  printed  documents  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  sentiments  therein  contained  were  suf- 
ficiently refined  to  be  circulated  among  men-stealers, 
women-whippers  or  baby-sellers  of  the  last  generation  or 
their  descendants.  Of  course  this  was  offense  enough, 
and  Uncle  Samuel  must  be  taught  better  manners  than 
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to  send  his  agents  into  the  Sovereign  States  of  South 
Carolina  (with  the  redoubtable  Wade  Hampton  lor  Gov- 
ernor) to  distribute  documents  not  endorsed  by  the 
chivalry.  The  result  was  that  the  postmaster  at  Black- 
ville  was  shot  at  his  post  by  a  white  democrat  of  the 
Barkesdale  pattern,  while  in  the  act  *of  delivering  his  mail 
matter.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  town  authorities  (all 
democrats  of  course)  by  the  friends  of  the  postmaster, 
but  they  refused  to  prosecute  or  even  arrest  the  mur- 
derer. An  appeal  w^as  then  made  to  Postmaster  General 
Key  at  Washington,  and  he  threatened  to  shut  up  the 
Blackrille  postoffice. 

But  where  was  the  President  all  this  time  ?  VVas  he  at 
home  attending  to  his  business?  or  was  he  swinging 
around  the  circle  making  speeches  to  his  school  children 
on  civil  service  reform  ? 

2.  Let  us  look  along  back  on  this  catalogue  of  crime. 
Call  to  mind  the  murder  of  Capt.  Dixon  in  Yazoo  Co., 
Mios.,  who  changed  from  a  democrat  to  an  Independent, 
and  who  was  murdered  by  Barkesdale  of  the  shot-gun 
brigade  for  that  reason,  a  full  account  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  newspapers. 

3.  The  Kemper  County  murderer  of  Judge  Chisholm 
and  his  family,  including  the  heroic  Cornelia,  who  threw 
herself  between  the  assassin's  shot-gun  and  her  father, 
and  when  the  trial  came  on,  twelve  democratic  jurymen, 
by  their  decision,  declared  that  it  was  no  crime  to  massa- 
cre a  family  of  Republicans. 

4.  Another  case  ought  not  to  be  forgotton,  viz. :  the 
butchery  of  thirty,  more  or  less,  colored  Republicans,  en- 
gineered by  one  Butler,  at  Hamburg,  S.  C,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  instead  of 
being  hung  up  by  the  neck  as  justice  demanded.  Be  it 
remembered  that  these  are  only  specimens  of  the  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  which  would  be 
punished  in  any  community  outside  of  rebeldom,  but 
which  in  it  are  condoned,  the  murderers  protected,  and 
their  rr/w^j- declared  and  treated  as  virtues. 

Feeedmen  and  citizens  of  this  American  Nation,  these 
are  the  communities  in  which  you  are  counselled  to  re- 
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main  and  face  death  or  slavery.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  you  will  do  that,  or  join  the  exodus  to  the  west- 
ern prairies  of  this  great  country  where  the  price  of  a 
good  day's  work  has  the  purchasing  power  of  an  acre  of 
good  land,  and  where  for  $60,  you  can  buy  a  farm  of  40 
acres,  payable  $10  on  taking  your  deed,  and  five  equal 
annual  payments  with  mortgages  bearing  7  per  cent  inter- 
est annually.  If  you  purchase  of  the  National  Farmer's 
Association  of  Boston,  Mass.,  lands  on  the  line  of  the 
Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad,  in  Northern  Texas,  located 
in  an  average  temperature  of  68°  Fahrenheit,  in  what  is 
called  the  cotton  belt,  the  product  of  cotton  of  a  single 
acre  of  the  said  farm  will  pay  for  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
out  of  the  first  crop.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  pay  the  whole 
$60  the  first  year,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  cotton  will  do  it, 
or  three  acres  of  corn,  or  one  acre  of  each. 

All  this  be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  fed  talk  and  at  the 
same  time  do  nothing  to  clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the 
hungry,  will  not  go  far  toward  providing  homesteads  for 
your  families,  and  putting  them  in  a  condition  of  self-sup- 
port. 

^  We  beg  you  to  ponder  well  the  change  of  condition.  In 
rebeldom,  the  laws  are  made  to  protect  criminals,  and 
punish  the  innocent.  Jur}'  trials  are  a  mockery  there,  and 
their  courts  of  justice  the  shamiestof  shams.  T\\q greater 
crime  is  to  be  of  African  descent,  but  'Ca^  greatest  cximo.  is 
to  be  a  Republican  and  believe_  in  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  laws  —  to  dare  to  ignore  the  mandates  of  the 
dominant  white  race,  and  vote  according  to  the  dictates 
of  your  own  consciences,  for  men  who  abolished  slavery, 
and  put  the  ballot  into  your  hands.  Read  the  following 
pages,  and  choose  ye  whom  ye  will  and  whom  ye  will  not 
serve. 

The  following  pages,  prepared  for  No.  11,  have  been 
published,  in  advance  of  the  pamphlet,  in  some  of  the 
Boston  Dailies  by  request  of  interested  parties,  as  will  be 
seen  by  their  headings.  This  was  done  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  our  colonies  and  Auxiliary  Societies  in  the  pro- 
ces  of  organization,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  wider  circu- 
lation. 
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History  Repeating  Itself. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Traveller :  — 

In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  when  the  anti-slavery 
battle  waxed  the  fiercest  and  hottest,  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  tor  subornation  of  perjury,  his  offence  being  the  ' 
presentation,  to  that  august  body,  of  a  petition  from  the 
people  of  Essex  county,  Mass.,  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  a  thing  which  the  slave  power  in  Congress  had 
repeatedly  threatened  to  do  when  their  pet  schemes  were 
opposed  by  tlie  North. 

This  called  out  a  nine-days*  speech  from  the  "  old  man 
eloquent,"  as  he  was  called  at  that  time,  on  the  right  of 
petition,  which  the  Constitution  explicitly  declared 
*'  should  never  be  abridged  ;  "  but  not  being  thoroughly 
posted  up  on  anti-slavery  literature,  he  applied  to  Rev. 
Joshua  Leavitt,  then  at  Washington,  reporting  the  doings 
of  Congress  for  the  Emancipator,  owned  and  edited  by 
Leavitt  &  Alden,  of  Boston,  and  to  Theodore  D.  Weld,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  such  material  as  he  needed  to  weave  into 
his  masterly  argument  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  their  government,  as  one  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  temple  of  liberty. 

In  defending  the  right  of  petition,  Mr.  Adams  dealt  so 
heavy  a  blow  at  slavery  itself,  that  the  reporters  threw 
down  their  pens,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Leavitt, 
refused  to  report  him.  Hence  the  Emancipator  printed 
the  only  authentic  copy  of  that  memorable  speech. 

EKiring  this  terrible  battle  with  the  slave  power,  the 
United  States  mails,  after  crossing  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  were  rifled,  and  all  the  anti-slavery  literature,  so  ob- 
noxious to  man-stealers  and  women-whippers,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  "The  Southern  Chivalry,"  in  re- 
turn, sent  us  liberal  packages  of  old  newspapers  of  their 
own,  charged  with  letter  postage^  from  one  to  five  dollars 
each  package  (prepaid  stamps  not  then  being  in  use  in 
this  countr)').  Of  course  our  postmaster  remitted  us  the 
postage  on  all  such  contemptible  impositions. 

Since  these  outrages  on  free  institutions  were  perpe- 
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trated,  slavery  has  been  nearly  sixteen  years  abolished 
by  law.  Our  Constitution  has  been  so  amended  as  to  en- 
franchise nearly  a  million  of  the  freedmen.  The  white 
people  of  the  States  where  they  reside  have  denied  them 
the  free  ballot  which  the  federal  government  gave  them. 
The  States  of  the  South  have  armed  their  criminals  with 
federal  bayonets,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, by  intimidating,  maiming  and  shooting  Republican 
voters  ;  and  now  that  the  friends  of  the  freedmen  offer  to 
assist  them  to  farms  in  the  West,  what  ? 

The  National  Farmer's  Association  have  secured  a 
large  quantity  of  lands  for  settlers,  at  the  State  price,  ap- 
pointed agents  to  organize  colonies,  sent  out  pamphlets, 
maps  and  various  documents  to  inform  them  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  sorrj'  to  learn  that  the  race  of 
mail  robbers  is  not  extinct ;  that  the  mail-matter  destroy- 
ers of  the  "solid  South  "  are  again  at  their  old  practices, 
which  belong  in  the  category  of  Charles  Sumner's  Uarba- 
rism  of  Slavery.  On  the  6th  instant  we  mailed,  to  the 
address  of  an  agent  in  the  South,  two  packages,  one  con- 
taining railroad  pamphlets,  and  the  other  our  "  No,  9  " 
pamphlets  on  "  Emancipation  and  Emigration."  The 
agent  writes  on  the  14th,  saying,  "1  received  your  letter 
and  the  railroad  pamphlets,  but  have  not  received  papers 
*No.  9'  yet.  Please  send  papers  'No.  9'  and  maps  of 
the  D.  &  W.  Railroad." 

Now  what  our  unpretending  "  No.  9  "  contains  that 
raises  the  ire  of  the  bulldozers  doesn't  yet  appear.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  forty-four  pages  constitute  an  "  appen- 
dix "  of  the  utterances  of  the  Southern  press,  with  spme 
comments  from  the  Northern  newspapers.  If  the  ele- 
ments of  despotism  had  ever  manifested  a  particle  of  the 
sense  of  shame,  we  might  fairly  infer  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  own  utterances  and  did  not  care  to  have 
them  circulated  through  the  United  States  mails  and 
brought  home  to  roost  in  pamphlet  form.  But  that  may 
not  be,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  them  are  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  bulldozing  dialect.  After  the  "  appen- 
dix "  comes  the  "  conclusion,"  which  may  be  found  on 
the  43d  and  44th  pages.     In  that  we  give  three  proposi- 
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tions,  which  comprehend  the  whole  question  of  emi^a- 
tion,  of  one  of  which  the  freedmen  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  make  choice.    They  are,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

1.  They  must  remain  where  they  are,  stripped  of  all 
the  rights  dear  to  an  American  citizen  ;  or,  2.  They  must 
maintain  those  rights  by  force  of  arms  ;  or,  3.  They  must 
quktlyM  they  can, /oral^/y  if  they  must  emigrate  to  the 
public  lands  of  the  West.  On  these  three  propositions 
we  give  them  the  following  advice :  "  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, we  pray  the  freedmen,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  every  country  and 
town  where  their  political  rights  are  ignored  by  a  rebel 
Democracy,  let  them  form  colonies,  under  a  chosen  leader, 
and  emigrate  West."  If  attacked,  they  must  defend 
themselves. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Windom,  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  on  the  i6th  instant,  is  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  the  committee  is  properly  constituted,  and 
enters  into  its  work  with  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
freedmen  and  save  the  republic  they  so  nobly  fought  for, 
it  will  find  enough  to  do.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  committee  is,  to  take  back  the  fed- 
eral bayonets  that  were  transferred  to  the  -State  authori- 
ties, and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  red  shirts  and  rifle 
clubs,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  freedmen,  from 
whom  they  never  ought  to  have  been  taken,  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and,  if  necessary ^  to 
cut  their  way  to  their  new  homes  in  the  West,  with  the 
some  weapons  with  which  they  fought  the  battles  of  the 
rebellion,  the  only  kind  of  an  argument  the  ♦bulldozing 
Democracy  can  understand. 

J.  W.  Alden. 
Boston^  Jan.  21,  1879. 

The  National  Farmers'  Association. 
To  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :  —  v 

One  of  our  auxiliary  associations  sends  us  its  constitu- 
tion and  plan  of  operations,  which  is  a  model  in  its  way. 
Coming  from  a  county  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  which 
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borders  on  Kentucky,  the  inward  view  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  exodus  given  by  the  secretary  is  entitled  to  great 
weight.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  editorial  advice  of  the 
Advertiser  given  to  the  Mississippi  planters  in  regard  to 
their  memorial  to  the  Boston  board  of  trade,  published 
in  its  issue  of  June  7,  to  wit.  :  That  the  remedy  of  their 
difficulties  lies  in  their  own  hands,  and  not  with  the  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Trade,  nor  all  the  boards  of  trade  in  Chris- 
tendom. If,  however,  the  said  board  have  any  idea  of 
yielding  to  the  supplication  (not  demands  as  in  fugitive 
slave  law  times),  of  the  planters  to  use  their  influence  to 
stop  the  exodus,  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  find  a 
work  of  greater  magnitude  on  their  hands  than  they  have 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Indeed,  in  our  judgment,  the  staff  of  accomplishment 
has  already  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  planters  them- 
selves, unless  they  have  some  guarantees  to  give  their 
laborers  other  than  their  promises,  which  have  always 
been  broken,  or,  at  least,  seldom  kept.  We  would  es- 
pecially call  attention  to  Dr.  Aray's  description  of  the 
freedmen's  condition  in  Tennessee,  and  fully  endorse  it 
as  in  perfect  accord  with  other  testimony  we  are  constant- 
ly receiving  from  other  ex-slave  States.  If  the  planters 
think  to  go  on  fooling  their  laborers  with  '*  that  everlast- 
ing peck  of  com  and  four  pounds  of  bacon  a  week,"  as 
full  compensation  for  their  toil,  they  must  expect  to  lose 
every  man  that  is  worth  anything  to  them,  and  find  out 
that,  after  all,  their  life-long  policy  with  their  laborers  is 
an  exploded  humbug,  and  will  no  longer  serve  their  pur- 
pose to  deceive  them.  J.  W.  Alden, 

President  National  Farmers'  Association. 


Colored  People's  Cooperative  Land  and  Emigrant  As- 
sociation, auxiliary  to  the  National  Farmers'  Association  : 
Plan  of  operation  :  — 

Article  i.  —  This  association  shall  be  called  the  Col- 
ored People's  Cooperative  Land  and  Emigrant  Associa- 
tion. 

Article  2.  —  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  actuary,  who, 
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with  three  other  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  association, 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  control. 

Article  3.  —  The  National  Farmers'  Association  shall 
act  as  trustee  of  this  association  until  an  act  of  incor- 
poration is  obtained  and  permanent  officers  elected  and 
qualified. 

Article  4.  —  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
and  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  and  material  inter- 
ests of  the  colored  people,  by  instructing  them  in  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  good  citizenship,  and  by  aiding 
them  in  securing  homesteads,  and  locating  themselves  on 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Western  and  South-western 
States  and  Territories. 

Article  5.  —  It  shall  be  a  special  aim  of  this  associa- 
tion to  secure  suitable  locations,  and  to  encourage  tlie 
formation  of  cooperative  agricultural  colonies. 

Article  6.  —  Any  person  of  either  sex  may  become  a 
member  of  this  association  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
board  of  control,  and  by  paying  five  dollars  toward  the 
general  expense. 

Article  7.  —  The  secretary  shall  edit  and  publish 
monthly,  in  circular  or  other  form,  such  matters  as  he 
may  deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  among 
the  people  such  information  as  will  tend  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  association. 

Emigrant  Department. 

Emigrants  shall  be  organized  in  sections  of  not  less 
than  ten  persons,  by  some  duly  authorized  agent  of 
the  association,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  control  may  prescribe.  Each  section  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  a  president,  treasurer,  and  mar- 
shal. The  president  and  treasurer  shall  perform  the 
usual  duties  of  such  officers  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  section.  The  marshal  must  be  a  person  of 
energy  and  integrity,  capable  of  reading  and  writing  a 
legible  hand,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  receive  all  infor- 
mation and  instructions  from  the  association  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  members  of  his  section.     He 
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shall  also  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  stating  the  number  of  members  on  the  role 
of  his  section  and  its  general  condition  and  prospects. 
There  shall  be  kept  at  the  ofhce  of  the  association  a  rec- 
ord of  each  section,  showing  date  of  organization,  name 
of  each  member,  with  age,  occupation,  number  of  per- 
sons in  family,  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  <S.:c. 

Reasons  for  Organizing  Cooperative  Agricultu- 
ral Colonies. 

The  above  will  give  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  as  much 
as  the  general  public  is  at  this  time  entitled  to  know  of 
the  plan  of  operations  of  this  association.  Further  in- 
sight will  from  time  to  time  be  gathered  from  its  publica- 
tions, which  will  appear  at  frequent  intervals.  This  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  the  result  of  deliberate,  earnest  thought 
and  investigation ;  that  every  phase  of  the  question  has 
been  carefully  considered,  and  that  it  means  business. 
Article  4  states  the  general  object  of  the  association ; 
article  6,  the  conditions  of  membership ;  and  article  5  a 
special  aim,  viz.,  the  formation  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural colonies,  and  to  this  feature  of  our  scheme  we  wish 
to  call  particular  attention.  The  colored  people  of  the 
Soutliem  country  are  beginning  to  think  and  reason  upon 
the  conditions  and  surroundings  which  affect  their  inter- 
ests as  a  race  and  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  man. 
They  cast  their  eyes  over  unnumbered  acres  of  highly 
cultivated  lands,  dotted  with  thriving  towns  and  prosper- 
ous cities  ;  they  stand  under  the  shadow  of  princely  for- 
tunes, and  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their 
sweat  has  moistened  these  acres,  that  it  was  their  muscle 
that  felled  the  forest  and  cleared  up  these  productive 
farms,  and  that  it  has  been  by  their  toil  that  these  prince- 
ly fortunes  have  been  builded  up.  They  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  their  labor  represents  some  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  productive  capital,  and  they  realize  but  too  well 
that  the  only  benefit  which  they  derive  from  it  is  a  mea- 
gre diet,  scanty  clothing,  and  an  exceedingly  precarious 
protection  of  their  lives  and  personal  liberties,  with  the 
balance  of  all  social  and  industrial  circumstances  against 
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them  ;  with  the  utter,  certain  impossibility  of  becomming 
la'nd-owners  to  any  extent,  beyond  mere  patches  here  and 
there,  staring  them  broad  in  the  face  ;  toiling  Hke  beasts 
of  burden,  without  decent,  fair  remuneration  ;  with  no 
ray  of  hope  in  the  future,  no  incentive  to  progress, — 
their  present  condition  is  hardly  equalled  in  degree  of 
abject  helplessness  by  that  of  any  race  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  has  gradually  come  over 
their  minds  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  ;  they 
feel  that  they  deserve  a  better  fate,  a  more  hopeful  future, 
at  least ;  they  think  they  have  toiled  for  that  everlasting 
peck  of  meal  and  four  pounds  of  bacon  a  week  about  long 
enough,  and  have  come  to  the  deliberate,  firm  conclusion 
to  strike  out  for  themselves,  and  try  to  better  their  con- 
dition ;  they  are  convinced  that  they  must  emigrate  ot 
perish. 

They  see  the  poor  and  landless — not  of  this  ^country 
alone,  but  of  Europe  and  the  world — 'moving  in  continu- 
ally increasing  numbers  westward,  and  they  purpose  to 
fall  in  line  and  do  likewise  ;  they  propose  to  shake  the 
dust  from  their  feet,  leave  the  "  solid  South  "  to  "  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  and  quietly  steal  away  to 
the  fertile  plains  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the  West,  where 
diey  can  become  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  till,  and 
cultivate  all  peaceful  arts,  and  enjoy  the  charm  of  pleas- 
ant, social  relations,  and  acquire  culture,  and  learn  self- 
reliance,  and  become  masters  of  their  own  destinies  and 
of  the  destinies  of  their  race  throughout  the  world. 

This  organization  makes  itself  auxiliary  to  the  National 
Farmers'  Association, —  an  association  representing  much 
financial  strength  and  business  capacity,  and  which  be- 
lieves in  the  doctrines  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
says  :  *'  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  open  the  door  to  the 
'better  land  '  of  this  countr}%  into  which  every  freedman 
who  has  had  enough  of  slavery  both  legal  before  the  war 
and  practical  since,  and  who  has  energy  enough  to  desire  to 
better  his  condition  and  that  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one, 
may  enter."  We  propose  to  make  this  office  a  bureau  of 
emigration,  to  which  persons  interested  may  apply  for  any 
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information  they  may  desire  to  obtain,  as  to  location  and 
price  of  lands,  character  of  soil,  climate  and  productions, 
cost  of  transportation,  &c.,  ficc,  also  to  aid  the  emigrant 
in  selecting,  purchasing  and  paying  for  his  land,  and  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  tools  and  supplies  with  which  to 
commence  work,  and  in  transporting  himself  to  his  new 
home.  We  will  take  immediate  action  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Association,  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  a  select  cooperative  agricultural  colony  on  the 
line  of  the  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad,  in  northern 
Texas.  We  do  not  dictate  to  emigrants  where  they  shall 
locate,  or  whether  they  shall  go  out  singly  or  in  colonies. 
After  receiving^  all  the  information  we  can  give  them  they 
can  choose  according  to  their  own  taste  or  judgment. 
What  the  people  need  is  cheap  lands  of  good  quality,  in 
a  mild,  healthy  climate,  and  presenting  the  best  obtain- 
able facilities  as  to  railroads,  markets,  schools,  churches, 
&c.  Our  field  of  operation  extends  over  the  western 
and  southern  States  and  Territories  from  Dakota,  down 
through  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  into  northern 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Let  our  watchword  then  be  westward  !  Our  condition 
here  is  one  of  utter  hopelessness.  Let  us  take  up  our 
grand  march  toward  the  setting  sun, — 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  course. 

It  is  no  insurmountable  objection  that  we  have  but  little 
money.  God  is  with  us,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try—  the  civilized  part  of  it  —  will  sustain  us.  We  do 
not  set  out  asking  alms,  but  offering  to  accumulated  capi- 
tal a  safe  and  remunerative  investment  upon  the  security 
of  our  energy,  industry,  and  muscle.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor  ;  but  here  we  have  no  fair  field.  Our 
next  publication,  to  be  issued  in  a  short  time,  will  give 
full  inionnation  as  to  lands, —  improved  and  unimproved, 
—  soil,  productions,  climate,  the  rights  of  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  soldiers  to  take  up  free-grant  land  under  provis- 
ions of  the  homestead  law,  location  of  those  free-grant 
lands,  &c.,  with  the  special  advantages  offered  by  the 
various  sections.     Meantime  for  full  and  particular  infer- 
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mation  regarding  this  movement,  address,  with  stamp  in- 
closed, the  general  secretary,  Dr.  A.  Aray,  Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

The  Negro  Exodus. 

Operations  of  The  National  Farmers'  Association.    Another  re- 
ply to  the  Cotton  Planters'  Memorial. 

We  can  only  publish  occasionally  a  letter  or  communi- 
cation from  our  agents  in  the  southern  States,  as  it  would 
hinder  their  work  and  endanger  their  lives.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  from  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee  of  ripe  ex- 
perience and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army,  and  settled  in  the 
above  State  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  slave-holders' 
rebellion.  Besides  practising  his  profession  he  is  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  Colored  People's  Cooperative  Land 
and  Emigrant  Association  (auxiliary  to  the  National 
Farmers'  Association  of  this  city),  the  constitution  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  June  20. 
We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  said  article,  every 
line  of  which  is  full  of  meaning  not  to  be  put  down  with 
shot-gun  intimidation  nor  bulldozing  threats.  While  the 
exodus  has  a  multitude  of  such  advocates,  with  a  higher 
Power  to  direct  the  movement,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
stop  it  by  the  cry  of  financial  ruin  by  the  planters.  The 
operations  of  the  National  Farmers'  Association  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  "  Conway  "  line  of  Mississippi-river 
boats,  and  freedmen  will  not  be  left  to  starve  in  a  great 
national  highway.  J.  W.  Alden, 

President  National  Farmers'  Association, 

Boston,  July  10,  1879. 


As  one  identified  with  the  interests  of  colored  people 
of  the  South,  and  who  is  neither  a  political  partisan  nor 
a  "  hired  emissary,"  but  who. is  deeply  interested,  and  has 
been  a  careful  and  impartial  observer  of  the  relations  of 
the  Southern  landlord  and  the  colored  laborer  to  each 
other  since  the  close  of  the  war,  I  am  prompted  to  say  a 
word  in  reference  to  the  position  taken  in  the  memorial 
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of  the  "  Mississippi  Cotton  Planters,"  addressed  to  the 
business  men  and  benevolent  societies  of  the  North,  and 
in  the  *'  Response"  to  said  memorial  issued  by  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  board  of  trade. 

Every  Southern  planters'  convention,  or  grange,  or  la- 
bor league,  and  every  democratic  board  of  trade  will  be 
"  solid  "  on  this  exodus  question,  and  set  up  against  the 
emigration  of  colored  people  to  the  West  the  only  plea 
they  have  to  offer  the  essence  of  which  is,  that  the  move- 
ment will  conflict  with  the  interest  of  the  planter.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  would  there- 
by be  improved  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fold,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  would  in  his  new  field  aid  largely  in  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country, 
thus  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation :  for,  as  to  the 
laborer,  he  is  only  a  "  nigger,"  and  as  to  the  planter  class 
they  are  still  as  ever  under  the  delusion  that  they  are  the 
real  lords  of  creation,  and  that  their  interests  are  para- 
mount to  all  other  interests,  social,  industrial  or  political, 
of  the  country.  They  believe  that  the  negro  ought  now 
to  be,  as  in  the  days  of  slavery,  a  part  of  the  estate,  a 
fixture  of  the  soil,  contented  and  happy  with  his  free 
cabin,  his  coop  of  chickens,  and  his  allowance  of  meal 
and  bacon. 

The  business  men  and  benevolent  societies  of  the 
North  will  recognize  the  above  as  being  a  fair  statement 
of  the  creed  of  the  planter.  Now  Kiis  is  presumably  a 
free  country ;  it  is  the  intent  of  our  government  to  se- 
cure to  each  class  of  citizens,  and  to  every  citizen  indivi- 
dually, protection  to  life  and  liberty,  and  in  the  '*  pursuit 
of  happiness  in  all  proper  and  legitimate  ways,"  and  in 
doing  the  best  they  can  for  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
life.  "'  Every  citizen  has  the  right  to  express  by  his  vote  his 
choice  of  rulers."  "  As  lo  his  business  or  calling  he  may 
do  that  which  best  suits  his  interest  or  his  tastes."  '*  He 
may  go  when  or  where  he  desires,"  &c  ,  &c.  ;  and  these 
are  the  rights  which  the  colored  people  ask  the  govern- 
ment, which  they  helped  save  from  destruction,  to  guar- 
antee, and  their  fellow-citizens  to  concede  to  them  ;  no 
more,  no  less.     They  have  lingered  in  the  land  of  their 
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birth,  waiting  for  justice  and  and  a  general  recognition  of 
their  value  as  a  laboring  element,  until  they  have  become 
discouraged  and  disheartened. 

The  planters'  memorial  says  in  substance,  and  the  ri- 
diculous slander  upon  the  character  of  a  faithful  and  toil- 
ing race  of  people  is  echoed  by  the  Louisville  board  of 
trade,  that  the  colored  people  are  by  nature  vagrants, 
idlers  and  idiots,  and  that  in  their  migration  to  the  West 
they  are  actuated  by  the  hope  of  discovering  a  paradise 
of  laziness,  where  they  may  live  without  exertion  ;  a  land 
abounding  in  fat  "possums,'  flowing  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney, and  where  bread  grows  on  trees.  The  so-called 
"  dominant  race  "  of  the  South  are  too  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  belief  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  inferior- 
ity of  the  negro,  to  admit  that  in  the  pilgrimage  upon 
which  he  is  setting  out  he  may  possibly  be  moved  by  the 
same  incentives  which  are  impelling  the  landless  of  other 
races  in  continually  increasing  numbers  toward  the  west- 
ern States  and  Territories, —  namely,  the  desire  to  become 
owners  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 

This  implies  forethought  and  judgment,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  look  to  the  future,  and  then  courage  and  endur- 
ance, with  purpose  and  a  will  to  enforce  it ;  in  short,  the 
ability  and  disposition  to  face  hardships  and  endure  pri- 
vations, as  the  pioneers  of  all  new  countries  have  done, 
but  these  are  qualities  which  the  stupidity  of  the  average 
planter  does  not  regard  as  belonging  to  the  negro  in  com- 
mon with  other  races  ;  he  persistently  refuses  to  apply  to 
his  former  slave  the  tests  by  which  he  judges  other  races  : 
the  colored  people  he  believes  were  born  for  servitude 
and  ''  endowed  by  their  creator"  with  dispositions  and  fac- 
ulties fitting  them  for  that  station,  and  with  the  '*  inalien- 
able right  "  to  work  and  support  the  "  dominant  race  " 
and  themselves.  I  say  average  planter,  for  there  are 
some  of  that  class  more  enlightened  and  fair-minded 
than  most  of  them,  and  not  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to 
block  the  onward  movement  of  the  age,  who  will  openly 
endorse  the  efforts  of  these  people  to  better  their  condi-  ^^ 
tion,  and  bid  them  "  God  speed."  One  of  that  class  said  jC 
to  the  writer  a  day  ago :  "If  I  was  a  poor  white  man  I 
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would  go  \\'est ;  if  I  was  a  poor  colored  man  I  would  do 
the  same  ;  I  would  go  where  I  would  get  twelve  acres  of 
land  for  the  price  of  one  here,  and  better  land." 

With  the  exception,  of  the  mummied  planters,  all  the 
world  has  pretty  well  conceded  the  validity  of  the  ne- 
groes' claim  to  the  qualities  of  courage  and  fortitude,  and 
if  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  his  possessing  the 
faculty  of  purpose,  with  a  will  to  execute  it,  his  friends, 
and  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  him,  may  rest 
assured  that  he  is  about  to  verify  his  claim  to  those  quali- 
ties also.  He  realizes  the  fact  that,  being  free  and  cloth- 
ed with  the  majesty  of  equality  before  the  law,  he  is 
placed  under  bonds  to  make  himself  a  good  and  useful 
citizen,  and  to  secure  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

How  is  he  to  accomplish  the  fulfilment  of  this  obliga- 
tion and  bounden  duty  ?  De  Tocqueville  in  his  work  on 
the  Democracy  of  America  says  :  "To  induce  the  whites  to 
abandon  the  idea  they  have  conceived  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual inferiority  of  their  former  slaves  ^/le  negro  must 
changed  But  while  he  continues  to  occupy  the  position 
of  dependence  and  semi-servitude  which  he  now  occupies 
in  relation  to  the  white  people  of  former  slave  States,  he 
cannot  and  will  not  change.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
only  road  by  which  he  is  to  arrive  at  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  and  expand  and  develop  his  energies  and 
capacities  lies  through  the  portals  of  emi^^ration.  "  Fol- 
low the  sun  in  its  circuit  around  our  globe,"  and  you 
shall  find  no  race  attaining  to  eminence  and  an  advanc- 
ed civilization  except  such  as  emigrate  and  found  colon- 
ies and  "  inhabit  the  earth."  And  this  is  a  point  that 
not  only  touches  the  interest  of  the  colored  people  here 
and  now,  but  reaches  into  the  far  future  and  extends  to 
the  whole  race,  wherever  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Now,  though  ignorant,  the  colored  people  are  far  from 
being  idiots  ;  they  have  been  at  work  on  this  problem, 
and  the  whole  class  has  simultaneously  arrived  at  a  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  real  position  is  as  clear  to  their  minds  as  it 
would  be  to  a  mind  like  Calhoun's  or  even  Crongressman 
Whitthorne's  1  They  are  convinced  that  so  long  as  they 
remain  here  the  door  is  shut  against  their  progress.    They 
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wish  to  say,  for  their  part,  to  the  "  business  men  and  be- 
nevolent societies  of  the  North  "  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread, deep-seated,  and  increasing  feehng  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  them,  arising  not  from  the  influence  of  "  in- 
terested emissaries,"  but  from  a  realization  of  the  hard 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed  as  a  laboring 
class  ;  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  becomming  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  and  the  conviction,  strong  almost  to 
a  certainty,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  common  under- 
standing, if  not  an  organized  conspiracy,  to  keep  them 
poor  and  dependent,  allov/ing  them  none  of  the  profits  of 
their  labor,  but  only  a  bare  subsistence,  and  eventually  to 
deprive  them  more  or  less  of  civil  and  political  rights. 
They  are  of  peaceful  proclivities,  but  now  they  have  tast- 
ed liberty  they  will  not  surrender  it,  and  unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  current  of  events,  the  day  will  come  when 
b/jod  will  flow  like  water.  It  is  not  the  design  of  those 
who  are  advising,  aiding,  and  leading  in  this  movement, 
to  encourage  the  violation  of  contracts  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  crops,  or  to  produce  any  sudden  or  disastrous 
depletion  of  the  labor  supply  of  the  section  of  country 
from  which  emigrants  will  go,  but  that  the  work  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  result  in  ultimate  good  for  boj:h 
races.  There  is  a  surplus  of  this  class  of  labor,  thus  ren- 
dering wages  very  low.  Men  who  have  families  to  support 
and  rents  to  pay,  working  for  seven;y-five  cents  per  day, 
and  failing  to  get  regular  employment  at  that,  —  the  lovv- 
n3ss  of  wa^es  increases  the  number  of  those  who  seek  to 
live  by  cultivating  land,  which  they  cannot  o>vn  but  must 
rent, —  hence  the  great  demand  for  land  enables  the  land- 
lord, who  believes  the  negro  was  created  to  toil  without  re- 
muneration, to  become  a  tyrant  and  extortioner,  and  exact 
a  yearly  rent  of  half,  and  ii  some  instances  more  than  half, 
the  value  of  the  land.  These  are  facts ;  and  these  facts 
account  for  the  milk  in  the  colored  farmers'  coccanut. 
He  has  a  view  as  clear  as  sunlight  of  the  surroundings, 
and  of  course  he  is  not  happy ;  he  aspires  to  something 
better  ;  he  desires,  and  is  determined,  to  lift  himself  from  } 
a  state  of  serfdom  to  that  of  an  independent  and  self-  ^ 
reliant  citizen  of  the  republic.  He  is  not  willing  longer  ^" 
to  remain  bound  to  the  rotting  corpse  of  slavery. 
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Again,  smooth  the  matter  over  as  the  planters  and  their 
advocates  may,  by  '•  honied  lies  "  and  "  sophistr}%"  still  it 
is  not  true  that  he  is  fairly  dealt  \vith,  even  on  the  basis 
of  the  beggarly  contract  which  he  is  compelled  by  stress 
of  circumstances  to  make  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  is  sys- 
tematically overcharged  for  such  supplies  as  he  is  compell- 
ed to  purchase,  cheated  in  his  accounts,  defrauded,  brow- 
beat, and  bullied  in  every  other  conceivable  manner. 
What  evidence  need  he  produce  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
fairly  dealt  with,  than  a  reference  to  his  extreme  poverty 
after  years  of  toil  ?  No  class  of  farm  laborers  in  the 
wide  world  toil  more  faithfully  or  live  at  less  expense,  and 
yet  year  after  year  closes  in  on  them  with  a  thousand 
patches  on  their  garments  and  not  a  dollar  to  count.  The 
colored  laborer  is  going  out  from  the  South  ;  ever}^  day 
the  migratory  spirit  becomes  more  developed  and  is  cr\'s- 
talizing  into  permanency.  His  going  will  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  classes  and  of  the  whole  country.  His  own 
good  qualities  will  be  developed  and  he  will  make  abetter 
citizen.  He  will  add  vastly  more  to  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  country  in  the  grain  fields  of  the  West 
than  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South. 

As  he  acquires  the  means  of  surrounding  himself  with 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  he  will  become 
a  large  consumer  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
East.  His  going  will  give  a  death-blow  to  the  still  defiant 
demon  of  treason  and  rebellion;  threatening  the  iiiaug- 
eration  of  another  reign  of  carnage  and  blood,  —  bring 
about  a  redistribution  of  the  landed  estates  of  the  South, 
with  a  new  system  of  industries,  and  make  sure  the  uni- 
fication and  perpetuation  of  the  republic.  He  indignant 
ly  repudiates  the  vile  and  silly  slander  that  he  seeks  a 
place  where  he  may  live  without  labor.  Behold  the  vast 
panorama  presented  in  the  unnumbered  cultivated  acres 
of  the  South,  and  remember  that  the  magnificent  scene 
which  greets  the  eye  is  the  result  of  his  patient,  thankless, 
unremuneratcd  toil.  He  is  poor,  not  because  he  has  been 
idle,  but  because  he  has  been  oppressed  and  defrauded. 
He  is  willing  to  work  and  divide  with  capital  the  profits  of 
is  labor ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  "  business  men  and  be- 
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nevolent  societies  of  the  North  "  to  aid  him  by  the  safe 
remunerative  investment  of  their  capital  in  the  unoccupied 
land  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 


Texas  and  its  Railroads. 

The  Foundation  of  a  New  Empire  in  Northern  Texas. 

[A  Leaf  from  Prindpia  Papers,  No.  II.] 

There  is  no  State  in  this  Union  that  excels  Texas  for 
area  of  territor}%  salubrity  of  climate,  richness  of  soil, 
railroad  facilities  already  assured  and  in  prospect,  for 
moving  its  products  to  the  principal  markets  of  this  coun- 
try and  Europe  —  that  offers  so  many  inducements  to 
settlers  by  way  of  provision  for  its  public  schools  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  without  taxtaion  for  that  purpose,  and 
by  its  humane  laws,  protecting  homesteads  from  attach- 
ment for  debts.  Let  us  consider  some  of  these  seemingly 
bold  propositions  a  little  in  detail. 

I.  Area  of  Territory. 

"  The  area  of  territory  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  274,366 
square  miles,  divided  into  227  counties."  The  Dallas 
and  Wichita  Railroad  alone,  including  branches  projected, 
will  extend  over  1000  miles  within  the  State,  and  be  en- 
titled to  over  10,000,000  acres  of  public  lands.  It  will 
form  a  part  of  the  great  trunk  line  from  Colorado  to 
Dallas  and  thence  to  the  GuK  of  Mexico.  It  will  inter- 
sect at  Dallas,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central,  and,  continuing  southeasterly,  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroads. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  consider  its  capacity  for  fur- 
nishing agricultural  lands  to  supply  its  influx  of  emigra- 
tion. Suppose  the  State  of  Texas  should  be  divided  into 
smaller  ones,  to  give  each  nationality  a  State  exclusively 
its  own.  Car\^e  out  one  of  the  size  of  Virginia,  contain- 
ing 61,351  square  miles,  for  Americans,  both  native  and 
adopted,  another  of  the  size  of  Ohio,  containing  39,663 
square  miles,  for  Englishmen,  another  still  of  the  size  of 
Pennsylvania,  containing  46,000  square  miles,  for  Ger- 
mans, and  another  of  the  size  of  New  York,  containing 
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46,685  square  miles,  for  Frenchmen.  Now  these  four 
large  States  would  only  require  193,699  square  miles,  and 
leave  80,667  square  miles  for  the  present  population,  the 
Irish,  Swiss,  Spanish,  Chinese,  etc.,  being  17,341  square 
miles  more  than  all  the  six  New  England  States  put 
together. 

2.  Emigration. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  the  State  is 
increasing  by  emigration  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  In 
the  years  of  1875-6  and  7,  the  increase  was  400,000,  with 
a  large  ratio  since,  and  recent  sales  of  land  show  that 
prices  keep  pace  with  emigration.  The  president  of  the 
International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  of  Texas  a 
few  days  since  sold  2,954,714  acres  in  48  counties,  to  cap- 
italists in  New  York  and  Now  Jersey  for  $3,627,400. 
Other  sales  of  lesser  note  are  reported,  one  of  them  em- 
bracing 100,000  and  another  60,000  acres  in  three  north- 
western counties. 

These  'well-authenticated  facts  are  worthy  of  note  by 
those  who  are  organizing  colonies  for  northern  Texas,  as 
tlie  time  will  soon  arrive  when  its  lands  will  approximate 
in  price  those  of  older  States.  When  its  network  of  rail- 
roads shall  be  completed,  not  only  southern  but  northern 
Texas  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  rendering  the  principal  markets 
of  this  country  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  Texas,  and 
those  of  Europe  through  the.steamship  lines  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  its  1000  miles  of  Gulf  coast. 

In  consequence  of  the  short  crops  of  Europe  this  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  six  countries  will  be  obliged  to  import 
from  and  pay  to  other  countries  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  food,  and  that  one-half  of  that  sum  must  come 
to  this  country.  Northern  Texas  alone  has  a  capacity  to 
supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  short  crops  in  Europe,  and 
if  the  laboring  population  hanging  around  our  cities  had 
invested  as  much  money  in  farmes  in  TexBs,  as  they  have 
squandered  for  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco,  the  cereals 
would  have  been  growing  to-day  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  Europe,  and  Texas  would  be  in  due  time  financially  so 
jnuch  better  off. 
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Its  capacity  to  supply  the  starving  population  of  Eu- 
lope  with  food,  as  well  as  its  rapid  emigration,  must  nec- 
essarily increase  the  price  of  its  lands  from  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre  to  three,  five,  ten  dollars  and  up- 
ward, as  along  the  lines  of  old  railroads  in  other  States. 
The  50,000  acres  recently  advertised  by  the  National 
Farmers'  Association  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  colo- 
nies already  organised,  and  those  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion must  take  their  chance  as  to  prices  in  the  fuiure. 
Between  one  and  two  thousand  families  have  already  ap- 
plied for  farms  along  the  line  of  this  road,  and  in  the 
coming  winter  and  spring  will  take  up  their  abode  in 
northern  Texas  in  preference  to  any  other  State. 

Texas  and  its  Roads. 


Northern  Texas  as  a  Field    or  Emigrration. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser :  — 

In  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  August  16  under  the  above 
head  we  published  a  leaf  from  the  Principia  Papers,  No. 
II,  which  treated  more  particularly  of  Texas  as  an  agri- 
cultural State,  its  area  of  territory,  its  emigration,  &c. 
We  now  take  another  leaf  from  the  same  source  in  regard 
to 

Its  Railroad  Securities  as  Investments. 

The  land  grants  of  the  State  to  the  Dallas  and  Wichita 
Railroad  Company  are  sixteen  alternate  sections  of  640 
acres  each,  or  10,240  acres  for  each  and  every  mile  of 
road  constructed  and  in  running  order,  —  to  wit,  as  each 
division  is  graded  certificates  for  four  sections  per  mile 
(or  forty  sections)  are  issued,  and  twelve  sections  in  addi- 
tion per  mile  as  soon  as  said  division  is  completed  and 
put  in  running  order.  The  twenty-year  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  this  road  cover  twelve  sections,  or  7,680  acres 
per  mile,  and  also  include  as  addional  security  the  whole 
road  and  equipment,  as  specified  in  the  bonds. 

The  land  alone,  at  the  prices  for  which  the  last  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres  have  recently  been  sold,  will 
cover  the  issue  of   bonds  at  $12,500  per  mile,  and  make 
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it  one  of  the  safest  investments  ever  offered  by  any  mil- 
road  company  in  the  United  States.  The  average  cost 
of  the  other  six  principal  railroads  in  Texas  is,  according 
to  their  reports,  $45  394  per  mile.  But  the  Dallas  and 
Wichita  road  when  finished  will  not  cost  as  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  iron  and 
other  materials  used  in  its  construction  since  those  older 
roads  were  constructed; 

The  rivers  of  Texas  were  evidently  intended  by  the  Cre- 
ator for  irrigation  and  not  for  navigation.  The  products 
of  this  vast  empire  State  must  therefore  be  provided  with 
other  channels  of  transportation  across  its  territory,  and 
i  i o  vastly  more  economical  to  build  railroads  than  deepen 
its  water-courses.  The  projectors  of  the  Texas  Trunk 
Railroad  from  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  must  have 
comprehended  this  fact  when  they  joined  the  indefatiga- 
ble manager  of  the  Dallas  and  Wichita  Railroad  in  that 
magnificent  undertaking.  The  energy  and  skill  with 
which  the  plucky  manager  is  pushing  this  enterprize, 
place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  railroad  men,  and  add  an 
important  factor  to  the  network  of  roads  in  the  largest 
State  of  the  Union  territorially,  and  prospectively  in 
wealth  and  population. 

The  syndicates  now  being  formed  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican capitalists  comprehend  these  facts,  and  show  their 
wisdom  and  financial  sagacity  in  embarking  in  an  enter- 
prize of  so  much  promise  to  not  only  their  investments 
but  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  well.  To  carry  out  these 
plans  another  organization  is  necessary  under  the  laws 

S>f  Texas,  and  is  in  process  of  organization  with  a  capi- 
al  of  $5,000,000.  The  Dallas  and  Wichita  road  will 
orm  an  important  link  in  this  thousand  miles  of  road  in 
Texas.  The  b.nds  along  this  line  of  rails  are  not  excel- 
ed,  if  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  country  for  wheat 
jrowiiig  or  cotton  raising,  to  say  nothing  of  other  pro- 
Jucts  Every  acre  of  land  —  while  it  costs  at  the  state 
price  only  one  dollar  and  a  half  —  will  return  the  farmer, 
It  the  lowest  estimate,  the  first  year  $20  in  wheat,  or  $40 
n  cotton,  with  other  products  in  proportion. 
Why  should  farmers  go  further  north  and  buy  lands  a* 
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double,  treble,  and  quadruple  that  price,  and  get  only 
one-half  or  one-quarter  the  amount  in  its  products  as  a 
return  for  his  investment?  In  Switzerland  an  organiza- 
of  seven  thousand  men  (leaving  out  of  the  account  wo- 
men and  children)  are  coming  to  this  country  as  agricul- 
turists, and  their  agents  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
secured  sixty  sections  of  land  in  northern  Texas'for  a  be- 
ginning. Other  colonies  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
have  secured  sixty  sections  more  in  the  cotton  belt  of 
the  same  state,  besides  other  colonies  in  other  States  not 
yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  secure  their  locations,  but  are  in 
correspondence  with  the  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers* Association  for  that  purpose.  He  would  earnestly 
suggest  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the  process  of  or 
ganii^ation  or  construct  ion  to  accelerate  their  movements 
or  their  settlers  will  be  pouring  in  upon  them  before  the 
means  of  transportation  will  be  provided,  and  thus  drive 
them  to  older  railroads  for  settlement. 
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National  vs.  State  Supremacy. 

State  supremacy  and  slavery  are  synonymous  terms  in 
this  country.  To  establish  state  supremacy  over  national 
is  to  re-establish  slavery.  This  is  what  the  triune  politi- 
cal power  called  in  the  Principia  Papers  the  '*  Political 
Trinity  of  Despotism"  means  by  state  rights.  Once  es- 
tablished, the  ex-slave  states  could  and  would  amend 
their  constitutions,  and  pass  laws  nullifying  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  the  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  subsequently  passed  to  carry  out  its 
provisions,  take  the  ballot  from  every  Freedman  who  now 
holds  it  legally,  —  revive  the  practice  of  man  ste.i ling, 
woman-whipping,  and  baby-selling,  —  together  with  such 
other  fruits  of  the  old  slave  system  as  are  peculiar  to  their 
chivalry,  and  belong  extensively  to  that  system  and  its 
devotees.  Both  these  powers  cannot  be  supreme.  In  the 
nature  of  things  one  or  the  other  of  them  must  be  para- 
mount to  the  other  in  all  national  affairs,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded human  rights  and  citizensliip.  A  little  furcher 
along  we  shall  show  what  the  Federal  constitution  says 
about  it. 

When  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  in  the 
process  of  construction  during  the  last  hundred  days  of 
1862,  which  was  the  notice  given  by  President  Linco'n  to 
the  rebel  army  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  over  the  reb- 
el states,  t'.ie  l^incipia Association  of  New- Vork^City  were 
requested  by  Hon.  i^almon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasur)-,  to  send  a  dele  ;ation  to  Washington  to  con- 
fer wiLh  President  Lincoln,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  the 
proclamation  as  a  war  measure  sol:l}\  as  he  had  written 
it,  or  whether  y//jV/f<?  to  the  negro  should  not  be  an  ele- 
ment in  that  basis. 

The  said  committee  was  appointed,  and  the  conference 
held  at  the  White  House  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  1S62,  when  this  said  notice  expired.  In  the  last  half 
hour  o'  t!:at  memorable  day,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Rev.  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the 
Association,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  its  organ,  the  Prin- 
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cipia,  addressed  President  Lincoln,  on  the  subject  for 
which  they  had  met,  in  an  appeal  for  the  "  justice  clause," 
seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed  for  eloquence  on 
any  occasion.  When  the  midnight  bell  sounded  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hundred  days'  notice,  with  no  visible  signs 
of  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  nrmy,  the  "justice  clause," 
as  it  was  termed,  was  ackled  to  the  world  renowned  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  by  President  Lincoln,  and  slav- 
ery fell  mortally  wounded,  followed  by  her  twin  sister, 
state-rights,  a  little  more  than  twenty-seven  months  after, 
at  Appomattox,  when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant. 
The  efforts  now  being  made  to  galvanize  into  life  those 
putrid  carcases  have  not  yet  been,  and  God  grant  they 
never  may  be  realized. 

When  President  Lincoln  began  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  emancipation,  he  found  it  necessary  to  exam- 
ine thoroughly,  in  the  light  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
the  Slaveholder's  Construction  of  it.  In  doing  this 
he  made  free  use  of  "Our  National  Charters,  with  notes, 
by  William  Goodell,"  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  New 
York  Principia,  and  a  member  of  said  committee),  both 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  city,  by  J.  W.  Al- 
den.  This  little  book  of  144  pages  deals  out  death  "  in 
good  measure  pressed  down,  and  running  over,"  to  the 
twin  cherries  of  slavery  and  state-rights  of  former  genera- 
tions.    • 

The  Nation  has  its  rights  over  which  no  state  has 
any  control,  and  the  state  has  its  rights,  but  those  rights 
are  limited  and  subordinate,  as  we  shall  see.  The  people 
of  all  the  states  are  the  highest  power,  under  God,  known 
in  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  Our  fore  fathers  and 
their  successors  have  passed  through  three  conditions  of 
government  or  political  organization,  and  are  now  in  the 
fourth. 

1.  We  had  The  Articles  of  Association  in  1774. 

2.  We  had  The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 

3.  We  had  The  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778, 
which  was  a  confederation  of  the  States. 

4.  We  had  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788-9,  the  only 
form  of  government  no7v  recognized  by  "  we  the  people." 
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The  three  first  mentioned  have  all  performed  their  mis- 
sions, each  in  its  turn,  and  have  now  passed  into  history 
and  become  obsolete,  except  so  far  as  recog^nized  and  re- 
newed in  the  I'^ederal  constitution  of  1788-9,  ^vith  its 
subsequent  amendments,  now  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  did  //^/con- 
stitute us  a  nation  in  the  definition  given  that  term  by  all 
the  world,  as  some  have  affirmed,  but  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution 1788-9.  by  "  we  the  people  "  did,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Every  generation  since  its 
adoption  has  produced  a  new  crop  of  fools  which  have 
raised  the  same  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
over  the  Nation,  and  the  same  result, — viz,  an  ignomi- 
nious failure. 

We  once  knew  a  pugnacious  little  specimen  of  a  family 
who  threatened  to  beat  his  own  brains  out  against  the 
wall,  unless  he  could  have  his  own  way  when  it  run  coun- 
ter to  the  parental  constitution.  But  a  few  raps  against 
the  brick  wall  soon  satisfied  the  little  rebel  that  it  would 
never  pay. 

The  rebels  of  this  generation  do  not  seem  to  profit  by 
their  experience  in  that  direction,  for  the  reason  that 
their  bell-wethers  are  rewarded  with  seats  in  Congress  in- 
stead of  hemp-halters.  We  now  give  them  timely  and 
friendly  warning  that  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  of 
1861-5,  will  be  a  very  dangerons  one  for  them.  If  they 
don't  believe  it  they  can  try  it,  and  the  world  will  be  rid  of 
them  so  much  the  sooner. 


State  Supremacy  a  Despotism. 

State  supremacy  means  the  establishment  of  a  despot- 
ism in  every  state  where  it  can  be  done,  and  a  confedera- 
tion of  states  means  a  combination  of  petty  despotic  gov- 
ernments to  supplant  our  Federal  Government,  and  abol- 
ish its  republican  form.  The  ballot  now  supplemented  by 
the  buU't  in  some  of  the  states,  will  not  then  be  needed 
at  all,  and  the  shot-gun  brigades  will  reign  supreme. 
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The  Federal  Constitution  vs.  State  Supremacy. 

The  Federal  Constitution  Article  IV.  Section  IV.  pro- 
vides that  each  state,  as  such,  shall  have  a  republican  form 
of  Government,  which  forever  ba;s  it  from  degenerating 
into  a  despotism,  and  setting  up  supreme  authority  over 
the  Nation. 

It  says  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
state  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  Government." 
On  the  clause  of  the  above  section,  the  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Goodell,  one  of  the  bc-t  constitutional  lawyers  of  his 
time,  in  his  "  notes  on  Our  National  Charters,"  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  says  •*  The  United  States"  — 
that  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (under  au- 
thority of  this  constitution  by  which  it  is  instituted), 
"shall  guarantee,  " — (the  obligation  is  made  imperative) 
shall  secure,  and  mak(  certain  "  to  every  state  in  the 
Union," — the  "states"  already  "in  the  Union"  (not 
merely  states  seeking  admission  to  it),  **  a  republican 
form  of  govemment." 

"  Here,  on  the  very  face  of  this  provision,  we  have  a 
direct  denial  of  the  doctrine  that  the  states  are  "  abso- 
lutely "  sovereign  and  independent,"  and  that  the  Nation- 
al GowQ.vx\mQx\t  is  oply  the  creature  of  those  "  State  Gov- 
ernments, commissioned  by  them,  under  very  limited  pow- 
ers to  do  their  bidding  (meaning  always  the  bidding  of 
the  slave  states,  or  rather  of  the  slave-holders)."  But  we 
will  quote  further  from  Goodell's  notes  on  Our  National 
Charters,  which  ought  to  be  re-pubhshed  in  these  degen- 
erate times  of  state-rights. 

" The /^'^//6' of  the  United  State  "  "ordained  this  con- 
stitution" "for  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  by  this 
clause  they  placed  all  the  State  Govemments  under  the 
controlling  super\-ision  of  the  A'^/Z^/z^/Government  in  the 
all  important  matter  of  the  structure  and  consequent 
functions  of  those  Governments.  And  they  did  this  "in 
order  to  form  a  more  parfect  union  "  (than  that  existing 
under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation),  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and   secure   the 
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blessing  of  Liberty  (not  slavery  or  state-right  suprem- 
acy) to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  '"We  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  "  have  furnished  the  definition, 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  constitution,  to  the  question, 
*' What  is  a  Republican  form  of  Government?  '  declar- 
ing its  objects  as  just  now  repeated  in  the  clause  before  us. 

'*  The  people  "  meant  to  guard  themselves  against  des- 
potic State  Governments  establishing  tyranny  and.  crush- 
ing out  liberty.  They  instituted  an  appeal  from  the  State 
to  the  National  Governnients,  on  fundamental  questions 
of  despotism  or  freedom,  —  an  appeal  from  one  state  to 
aU\\\Q.  States,  making  the  Nation  and  its  Government  re- 
sponsible, as  they  must  necessarily  be,  and  as  they  ou-Iit 
to  be,  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  (to  do  right  not 
wrong),  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  States.  They  u;.ed 
the  strong  word  '*  guaranty  "  the  only  guarant}%  in  terms, 
which  the  constitution  contains.  The  pro\  ision  is  a  wise 
and  necessary  one,  corresponding  with  National  obliga- 
tions and  necessities  in  all  ages  and  the  world  over,  as 
they  exist  in  the  nature  of  things.  Without  it,  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  free  institutions  would  ha\e  been  an 
abortion.  A  free  National  Government,  wliich  should 
permit  despotic  governments  in  the  States,  of  which  the 
Nation  is  composed,  would  have  been  an  absurdity,  in- 
viting derision.  Our  revolutionary  fathers  were  not  fools, 
and  we  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  modern  democrats. 

We  might  go  on  quoting  further  from  Goodell's  notes, 
and  also  from  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
that  class  of  democrats,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
sham  democracy  of  the  present  day,  but  alas !  it  would 
be  but  casting  pearls  before  swine,  and  we  forbear  aiid 
lay  down  our  pen  right  here. 


Special  Notice. 

All  orders  for  Principia  Papers,  No.  ii,  should  be  ad- 
dressed J.  W.  Alden,  President  National  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation, No.  7  Exchange  Place,  Room  25,  Boston,  Mass. 
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